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Description of the Field of Battle at Waterloo. 


[From a new Publication, entitled Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, 
said to be written by Mr. Walter Scott.] 


HE field of battle at Waterloo is easily described. The 

forest of Soignies, a wood composed of beeci-trees grow- 
ing uncommonly close togethe r, is traversed by the road from 
Brussels, along broad causeway, which, upon issuing from the 
wood, reaches the simall village of W aterloo. Beyond this 
point, the wood assumes a more straggling and dis spersed ap- 
pearance, until about a mile farther, where, at an extended 
ridge, called the heights of Mount St. John, from a farm-house 
situated upon the Brussels road, the trees almost entirely disap- 
pear, and the country becomes quite open. Along this emi- 
nence the British forces were disposed in two lines. The se 
cond, which lay behind the brow of the hill, was, in some de- 
gree, sheltered from the e nemy’s fire. Tie first line, consisting 
of the elite of the infantry, occupied the crest of the ridge, 
ad were on the left partly defended by a long hedge and 
ditch, which, running in a straight liné from the hamlet of 
Mount St. John towards the village of Ohain, gives name to 
Wo farm-houses. ‘The first, which is situated in advance of the 
hedge, and at the bottom of the declivi ty, is called La Haye 
Sainte (the holy hedge) ; the other, placed at the extremity of 
the fence, is called Ter la Haye. The ground at Ter la Haye 
becomes woor ly and broken, so that it afforded a strong point 
a which to terminate the British line upon the left. A road 
uns from Ter la Haye to Ohain and the woody passes of St, 
Vou. 56. 2L Lam- 
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Lambert, through which the Duke of Wellington kept up 4 


tre of the English army occupied the village of Mount St. Joby 
on the middle of the ridge, just where the great causeway from 
Brussels divides into two roads, one of which branches off 1p 
Nivelles, andthe other continues the strait line to Charleroi, 4 
strong advanced post of Hanoverian sharp-shooters occupied the 
house and farm-yard of La Haye Saiate, situated in advange 
upon the Charleroi road, and just at the bottom of the hill 
The right of the British army, extending along the same eg. 
hence, occupied and protected the Nivelles road as far ag the 
inclosures of Hougoument, and, turning rather backwards, 
rested its extreme right upon a deep ravine. Advanced posts 
from thence occupied the village called Braine la Lende,* o 
which point there was no engagement. The ground in fron 
of the British position sloped easily down into lower ground, 
forming a sort of valley, not a level plain, but a declivity 
ried by many gentle sweeps and hollows, as if formed by the 
course of a river. The ground thenascends in the same mar 
ner to a ridge opposite to that of Mount St. Joho, and running 
parallel to it at the distance of twelve or fourteen hundred 
This was the position of the enemy. It is in some 
points nearer, and in others move distant from ae heights, ot 


tt 


ridge, of Mount St. Joho, according as the valley between 
them is of ercater or less breadth. 

The valley between the two ridges is entirely open and unix 
closed, and on that memorable day bore a tall and strong crop 
of corn. But in the centre of the valley, about balf way be 
, and situated considerably to the rightof 
the English cenire, was the chateau de Goumont, or Hougo- 
mont. ‘This is (orrather was) a gentleman’s house, of the old 
rchitecture, having a tower, and, as far as L can jadge 
lt was surronaded on 
one side by a large farm-yard, and on the other opened to4 
eardea divided by alleys in the Datch taste, and fenced bya 
Che whole was encircled by an open grove ol tal 
of about three or four acres, without 
his chateau, with the advantages afforded 
by its wood and gardens, formed a strong point d’appui to the 
British right wing. In fact, while this point was maintained, 
it must have been dificult for the French to have made a & 
rious attack upon the extremity of our right wing. Qa tie 
other hand, had they succeeded in carrying Hougoumodl 
have been confined to the heights, extending & 
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would have been in consequence much limited and crowded 
in its movements. As far as L understand the order of battle, 
the British line upon this right wing at the commencement of 
the action, rather presented the convex segment of a circle to 
the enemy, but as repeated repulses obliged the French to give 
ground, ‘the extreme right was thereby enabled to come gra- 
dually round, and, the curve being reversed, became concave, 
enfilading the field of battle and the high road from Brussels 
to Charleroi, which intersects it. 

Such was the position of the British army on this memorable 
morning. That of the French is less capable of distinet de- 
scription. ‘Their troops had bivouacked ou the field, or occa- 
pied the villages behind the ridge of La Belle Alliance. Theic 
general had the choice of his mode of attack upon the En- 
glish position,—a word which, in this case, can ouly be used 
in a general sense, as a situation for an order of battle, but not 
in any respect as denoting grouud which was naturally strong, 
or easily defended. 

The imperfect dawn of the 18th was attended by the same 
broken and tempestuous weather, by which the night lad been 
distinguished. Jdut the interval of rest, such as it was, had 
not been neglected by the British, who had gained time to 
clean their arms, distribute ammunition, and prepare every 
thing for the final shock of battle. Provisions had also beeu 
distributed to the troops, most of whom had thus the meau 
of breakfasting with some comfort. 

Early in the morning, numerous bodies of Trench cavalry 
began to occupy all the ridge of La Belle Alliance, opposite 
to that of Mount St. John; and, as our horse were held in rea- 
diness toencouuter them, anengagemcnt was expected between 
the cavalry of both armies, which our infantry supposed they 
would only view inthe capacity of spectators. The desertion of a 
French officer of cuirassiers, attached te the party of Louis 
XVILf. conveyed otner information; he as:ured Lord Hill, 
and subsequently the Duke of Wellington, that a general at- 
tack was intended, which would commence ou our right by a 
combined turce of infantry and cavalry. 

In the meanwhile the communication between our army and 
the Prussians by our left flank bad been uninterrupted. An 
oficer of engineers, who was dispatched so early as four in the 
Morning, accompanied Bulow’s division, already on march to 
our assistance, struggling with the defiles of St. Lambert, 
through roads which were readered worse and worse by every 
succeeding regiment and brigade of artillery. Oae sentiment, 
tits gentleman assured me, seemed unanimous among the 
Prussians—an eager and enthusiastic desire to press forward to 
odtain their share of the glories and dangers of the day, and 
lo'revenge their losses upon the 16th. The common soldiers 
eLe2 cheered 
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cheered him and his companion as they passed, “ Keep you; 
ground, brave English !” was the universal exclaination, jp 
German, and in such broken English or French as they found 
to express themselves—* Only keep your ground ‘till we come 
up !"—and they used every effort accordingly to get into the 
field. But the movement was a lateral one, made across 
country naturally deep and broken, rendered more so by the 
late heavy rains; and, on the whole, so unfit for the passage of 
a large body of troops, with their cavalry, artillery, &e. that 
even these officers, well mounted as they were, and eager tg 
make jheir report to the department from which they had beea 
dispatched, did not reach the field of battle ‘till after eleven 
o'clock. . sa! 

The engagement hail akeady commenced. It is said, Buo. 
NAparte fired the first gun with his own hand, which is at Jeay 
dogbtful. Butit is certain he was in full view of the field when 
the battle began, and remained upon it ’till no choice was lef 
him but that of death or rapid flight, His first Post was a 
high wooden observatory, which had been constructed when 
a trigonometrical survey of the country was made by order 
OF the king of the Netherlands some weeks before. But he 
@jrerwards removed to the high grounds in front of La Belle 
Alliance, and finally to the foot of the slope upon the road to 
Brusse!s. He was attended by his staff, and squadrons of 
service, desiined to protect his person, Soult, Ney, and other 
officers of distinction, commanded under him, but he issued all 
orders and received all reports in person. 

The clouds of cavalry, which had mustered thicker and 
thicker upon the skirts of the horizon in the line of La Belle 
Alliance, began now to advance forward. One of our best and 
bravest officers confessed to me a momentary sinking of 
the heart when he looked round him, considered how small 
was the part of our force properly belonging to Britain, and 
recollected the disadvantageous and discouraging circum- 
s ances under which even our own soldiers laboured. A slight 
incident re-assured him. An aid-de-camp galloped up, avd, 
after delivering his instructions, cautioned the battalion of the 
guards, along whom he rode, to reserve their fire ‘till the 
enemy were within a short distance. “ Never mind us,” an 
swered a veteran guardsman from the ranks; “ never mind us, 
Sir; we know our duty.” From that moment my gallant 
friend said, that he knew the hearts of the men were in the 
right trim, and that, though they might leave their bodies on 
the spot, they would never forfeittheir honour. A few minutes 
afterwards the unparalleled conflict began. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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PORTRAITS OF POETS. 


COME of dur readers may possibly discover the originals 
S of the undermentioned portraitsof poets, without going to 
Persia for them. They are extracted from a work just pub- 
lished, entitled “ Guizara, Princess oF Persia.” 

«“ The operation of an increasing attachment to the wild- 
ness and Juxuriance of the native school of fancy, on the Per- 
sian poets who flourished dering the youth of Gulzara, was 
sometimes beneficial, but very frequently ludicrous. It indis- 
putably assisted to get rid of much dacknied mediocrity, which 
was neither poetry nor prose; but, in return, the fuilares un- 
der the new system were generally the purest nonsense. Such 
is the miserable consequence of system and exclusion: by li- 
miting the range of poetry, and confining praise and appro- 
bation to the most abstract exercise of the imagination, va- 
tious dignified themes, which bad hitherto been thought ca- 

able of poetical embellishment, and of being aided by the 
a of numbers and the majesiy of verse, were altogether 
abandoned. To lend graces to philosophy and morals, and to 
clothe undressed truth with harmonious cxpression, in the 
course of the poetic experience of Persia, had been produc- 
tive of many very noble intellectual exertions. All this was 
now neglected, and nothing but the fantastic and the visionary 
encouraged. Univers:! nature was pervaded by the Persian 
bard for whimsical combinations, and his metaphysics were as 
capricious and as wild as his matter. In bis compositions, the 
fabled sphinx was revived, both in its form and its riddle; aud, 
asin acourse. which partook more of the winnowing of the 
butterfly than of the flight of the eagle, it was difficult eveu 
for genius to keep itself steady: the fate of its humbie imita- 
tors may be readily apprehended. The whole land was de- 
luged with the most sickly affectation, and poetiy seemed to 
bave exchanged the muse for the nightmare. ‘This revolt from 
the shackles of long-oppressive pedantry was, in its progress, 
hot exceedingly dissimilar to the Tartarian revolution: it be- 
gan nobly, proceeded deviously, and threatened to terminate 
absurdly. Its leaders also, very much like their brother rebels 
ot Tartary, Were scarce ly suflicient masters of the higher « lee 
ments of their profession to effect the good they intended. The 
primary Persian poets of the tenth Hejira were skiltal, but not 
wighty masters ; they were radiant, but not precisely suns ; 
and, though some of them bade fair to shine todisiant ages, it 
seemed very doubtful if they would cairya‘world around them, 
The most fruitful of them, Said, was famous forhislove of a par- 
licular period of Persian history, from which he drew all his 
themes, with a facility that began to be fatiguing to his rea- 
ders, The elder times of our own country are frequently in- 
le 
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teresting, and in description exceedingly picturesque ; but the 
modes, manners, and usages; horses, armour, and accoutre. 
ments ; houses, castles, and dungeons ; satraps, slaves, damsels, 
and ladies, of the age of the Dariusses, are, after all, exhaus. 
tible, and, when exhausted, should be allowed to rest. The 
mule was a good mule, but itis dead. The great forte of 
Said was description, particularly of natural beauties, and the 
peculiarities of a specified loyalty. He had also the art of 
painting motion so exactly, that his works formed a kind of 
camera obscura of battles, crowds, and assemblages. This vi- 
vacity of delineation, with occasional bland and beautifal 
touches of pathos and reflection, made up the meritof Said; 
his greatest defect was repetition and mannerism—he was al- 
Ways promising another, but eternally giving the same. 

“ Thenext poet, in point of bulk, if not from eldership, his 
superior in that ominous characteristic, was Caled, who visited 
every region for its fiction, and always selected the most un- 
natural and extravagant. The excellence of Caled consisted 
in his hold of the heart, in the portraiture of the natural affec- 
tions, in the midst of the wildest vagaries of fancy and the 
most whimsical forms of expression. What might have been 
spared, in addition to the said extravagance, was no small por- 
tion of unmusical phraseology, and a maudlin tone of tender 
ness, which bore the same relation to pathos as blubbering to 
grief. Another peculiarity of this bard was his extreme pet 
Jance against those who did not happen to think with him ata 
given time. Travelling himself, with great satisfaction, from 
one pole of opinion to the other, nothing could exceed his 
anger at the tardiness of the poor idealists who chose to settle 
on the road, whom, with great piety and amenity, he would 
terms rascals and robbers, and devote to eternal disgrace. 

“ Afier the dignified and consistent Caleb, may follow the 
pleasing Amru, whose tender, yet exalted inspiration, gaves 
deep tone of pathos to even the common-place of war; whilst, 
on more congenial themes, it spoke irresistibly to the hear. 
“ Pleasant, though mournfal,” were the productions of Amr, 
the poet of sympathy and of tears. 

“ Nor must Waled be omitted, who, at once gay, sportive, 
and amatory, delighted in themes springing out of the sul 
shine of social intercourse, and who worshipped too ardenty 
the blue eyes of earth and the black eyes of paradise. He 
had, however, shown that he could sound the lyre to notes 
manly freedom ; and the world waited with impatience to se 
him give up rosy wreaila and myrtle bowers, for loftier associa 
tions, 

“ Tie accomplished Mirza Osmin comes next, who, as cei 
tain poets and painters are fond of depicturing the uproar ot 
external nature, luxuriated in the devastation of mind—in the 
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lineation of great qualities, ruinous from their excess—of love 
operating like a voleano—and of revenge, wide and indiscri- 
minate as a pestilence. A tone—-deep, reflective, and solemn, 
lightened at times by a flash of satire, which seemed to mock 
jis own levity, was the great characteristic of the noble bard ; 
whose principal defects were a tendency to dwell 100 much 
upon a few favourite. associations—a darkness ot allusion, ap- 
proaching to, the obscure—and the spread of an artificial 
mystery over moral causes, which sometimes looked like an 
inability to conceive the anatomy of his own creations. 

“ Lastly, the mystic poet Adhim, who, as seen in his prodac- 
tions, might be compared to the statue dreamed of by the Ba- 
bylonian Nebnchadnezzar, with head of gold and feet of clay 
—so noble and so base was their composition. The preten- 
sions of this bard were very lofty, as he considered himself the 
founder of a new zra in poetry ; and he bad only to inspire 
imitation, aud an attention to his tenets, to succeed. The un- 
deniable beauty of Adhim consisted in a deep and elogueat 
species of reverie, which bestowed soul and language on ina- 
nimate or simple nature ; and involuntarily suggested a contem- 
plation of the mysterious connexion between mind and matter, 
avd of both, with their eternal cause. The great source of 
his defects was a desire to carry this kind of contemplation 
further than it would go, and to make the every day transac- 
tions of common life a subject tor soliloquy and musing. 
That two and three make five, may be wonderful to the ini- 
tiated ; but truly the wonder is wonderfully barren and unin- 
teresting to every body else. But the insipid puerility that 
was mercilessiv held out for admiration, and the ludicrous at- 
tempts to exalt nothing into something, which formed so large 
apartof the mental tabric of Adiim, were certainly original ; 
and, as he was gaining converts, even from the ronks of his 
enemies, the school of ruminating pulishnessappeared likely to 
be established.” 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 





COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, DUBLIN. 
CRIM. CON. 


C. TAATTE, ESQ. V. LORD W. FITZGERALD. 


M® Whitestone stated the case. The plaintiff, he said, 
wasa man of Jarge fortune, in the counties of Mayo 
and Siigo, who married in 1806, Miss Burke, of Giinske, h 
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present wife. In the early part of spring, 1815, they took 
lodgings in Kildare-street, Dublio,and an ivtimacy commenced 
between them and the defendant, who isthe brother of the Duke 
of Leinster. ‘Towards the close of the year the lady proposed a 
journey to London for the benefit of her health, to which the 
plaintiff assented, and the family proceeded to England ia 
company with the defendant, who proposed to be one of the 
party. The plaintiff, after a short residence in England, re. 
turned to [Ireland upon business, leaving his wife and family 
in London ; and soon after his departure, the defendant and 
Mrs. Taaffe proceeded to the continent, where they cohabited 
as man and wife. 

Henry Corr, esq. and John Nolan, esq. proved the affection. 
ate attention of the plaintiff towards his wife. They had three 
cbildren. 

George Atkins was produced to prove, that he had been 
dispatched in quest of the children by Mr. Taaffe; that he 
met Lord William and his old mistress at Hastings; that on 
seeing him she evinced extreme anguish ; that she and Lord 
William refused to deliver up the children; and that the latter 
mentioned that himself and Mrs. Taaffe lived a3 man and wife, 
requesting of witness, at the same time, not to disclose the se- 
cret to any person whoin he might meet at Hastings. 

Mark Byrne, esq. (one of the jurors) was asked whether he 
met Mrs. Taaffe and Lord William Fitzgerald, in the south of 
France, living as man and wife, and whether the former had 
not introduced the defendant to him? He said he met them in 
the street, and that he was introduced by Mrs. Taaffe to Lord 
William Fitzgerald, whoin he theo saw for the first time. 

An attempt was made by the defendant’s counsel to prove 
the indifference of the plaintiff, and his inattention to his own 
honour. 

Mr. Pennyfeather, the elder, made an appeal in vindication 
of the plaintiff, and placed his character and conduct towards 
his wife in a potatof view, that rescued both from the reproach 
cast on them by the defendant's counsel. He contended that 
the surest and most liberal test of a wife’s fidelity and love, 
was indulgent atteation, and confiding kindness in all her ace 
tions. A slave might be compelled to obey, but confidence, 
esteem, and respect, were absolutcly necessary to’ unfettered, 
sacred, and sinccre affection. 

The jury withdrew for about half an hour, and returned 
with a verdict—Damages Five Thousand Pounds. 





WELLINGTON COLUMN. 
HE following is a copy of the inscription which it is te 
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willsoon be erected in honour of the Duke of Wellington, at 
Blackdown, Somerset : 


“ To him by whose transcendant talents our gallant and 
well-disciplined Soldiers have,in every instance,been led to Vic- 
tory—To Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, &c. &e. this 
Column is erected by his Countrymen ; a monument of their 
gratitude and admiration.” 


(On the South side of the base,) 
“ India protected ! 
Assaye.” 
(On the West ditto,) 
« Spain and Portugal rescued ! 
Vimiera ; Torres Vedras ; Salamanca ; 
Badajos; Vittoria; &c. &c.” 
(On the North ditto,) 
‘ “ Republican Tyranny subdued! 
« Bayonne, ‘Thoulouse.” 
(On the East ditto,) 
“ The Netherlands saved ; and 
Europe delivered ; 
Waterloo.” 


The site is part of the estate purchased by parliament for his 
grace, in a quarter of the kingdom already ornamented by the 
pillar raised in honour of the late Earl of Chatham, and by 
the tower built at Stourhead, in commemoration of the spot 
were Alfred the Great figst erected his standard. 


es 





The Bazar, in Soho Square. 
[From the British Lady’s Magazine.] 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 


VERY scheme which holds out the prospects of reputable 
empioyment for industrious females, is, in my opinion, 
highly deserving public encouragement. ‘There has lately 
been opened, on the west side of Solio-square, the bazar, an 
extensive sale-room, for elegant commodities of all kinds, ex- 
posed on stalls occupied by different persous, chiefly or en- 
tirely females. The articles wnong which, are millinery, baber- 
dashery, and jewellery, pastry by a restorator not being forgot- 
len, are ullticketed at the lowest prices, and surmounted by a 
very Proper inscription, announcing that, by an established 
tule of the institution, no abatement can possibly be made, 
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The room is of considerable extent, ornamented with reflec. 
tory glasses, which redouble the view at either end, and have 
an enlivening effect. The promenade between the stalls, or 
counters, and indeed, the whole visto is gay, cheerful, and 
pleasing, and by no means an unpleasant lounge for either sex, 
the door being attended by two porters, who, it is to be pre 
sumed, will always prevent the intrusion of improper company. 

It is doubtless, an immediate imitation of the ‘bazars of 
Paris, the grand example for the rest of the world, of every 
thing that is elegant and imposing, but both the name and the 
mode are derived from the eastern countries. We have had, 
indeed, former examples in this country, nearly or altogether 
similar, as St. Paul’s-walk, and the New Exchange, including 
the present Exeter Change, a market upon a similar principle, 
With respect to the new bazar, in Soho-square, there really 
seems no reason why it should not succeed, and more especially 
should the article exposed to sale, be of respectable quality 
and fair price. Its success will, doubtless, be the signal for 
opening similar marts in other parts of the town. 

The chief conditions ofiered by the landlord of the bazm, 
are, a provision of shop counters, to be Jet by the day, and by 
the foot measure, at the rate of three pence per foot, for one 
or any number of days. The expence of taxes, heating, light 
ing, and watching, being borne by the landlord ; the rooms. 
be entirely furnished and ornamented by him. 

[ hope it will be a general understanding, that no maleat 
tendant will be employed in any department which can be 
filled by a female, and in that case, there can be no doubtof 
the ultimate success of the plan. 

E. J. 





» For THE WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 





MANIACS. 


7 following stfiking instance of the fatal consequences 
of treating insane patients with cruelty, is related by Mr. 
Haslam, of the Bedlam Hospital. 

A schoolmaster who formerly resided at Warrington, ia 
Lancashire, had remained many years in the hospital on the 
incurable establishment. He was a man of acuteness, and ex 
teusive mathematical learning. As he became very furious 00 
ihe attack of bis maniacal disorder, he was placed in the lunati¢ 
asylum at Manchester, where he killed the person who had the 
care of him, by stabbing him in the back with a kuife. The 
following is the account ke gave me of that oe 
whit 
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which I immediately committed to paper, as it conveys a Se- 
rious and important lesson to those who are about the persons 
of the insane. {t ought to be more generally understood 
that a madman seldom forgets the coercion he has undergone, 
and that he never forgives an indignity. 

“ The man whom [ stabbed richiy deserved it. He behaved 
tome with great violence and cruelty; he degraded my na- 
wre as a human being; he tied me down, handcuffed me, and 
confined my hands much higher than my head with a leathern 
thong; he stretched me on a bed of torture. After some 
days he relieved me. I gave him warning ; for [ told his wife 
I would have justice of him. On her communicating this to 
him, he came to me in a furious passion, threw me down, 
dragged me through the court-yard, thumped on my breast, 
and coufined me in a dark and damp cell. Not liking this si- 
wation, I was induced to play the hypocrite. | pretended 
extreme sorrow for having threatened hin, and by an aifecta- 
tion of repentance, prevailed on him to release me. For seve- 
ral days | paid him great atiention, and lent him every assist- 
ance. He seemed much pleased with the flattery, and became 
very friendly in his behaviour towards me. Going one day 
into the kitchen where his wife was busied, L saw a knife; 
(this was too great a temptation to be resisted); 1 concealed 
it, and carried ir about me. For some time afterwards the 
same friendly intercourse was maintained between us; but, as 
he was one day unlocking his garden door, [ seized the oppor- 
unity, and plunged the knife up to the hilt in his back.” He 
always mentioned the circumstance with peculiar triumph, and 
hiscountenance (the most canning and malignant I ever be- 
held) became highly animated at the conclusion of the story. 

The great secret of mastering a maniac under an unex- 
pected paroxysm without doing him any injury, or receiving 
Violence from him,consists in going up to him boldly, and in a 
body. Convinced of the inutility of resistance, and impressed 
witha degree of timidity, the maniac thas surrounded wiil 
dfien surrender without furiher opposition or reluctance. An 
lustrument of offence will, however, sometimes tura him with 
extraordinary resolution. A mad man shali be suddenly seized 
with aparoxysm of phrenitic delirium, with perhaps a knife, or 
astone, ora cudgel in hishand at the time. The governor, 
ever faithful to this maxim of maintaining order without com. 
hitting acts of violence, will, in defiance of his threats, go up 
whim with an intrepid air, bat slowly and by degrees. In 
uder not to exasperate him, he takes with him no offeusive 
Weapon. As he advances, he speaks to him in a firm and me- 
lacing tone, and gives his calm advice, or issues his threat- 
fing summons, in such a manner as to 4x tke attention of the 
hero exclusiaely upon himself. ‘This ceremony is continued 

, 3 with 
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with more or less variation until the assistants have had time 
by imperceptible advances to surround the maniac, wher upon 
a signal given, he finds himself in instant and unexpected cop. 
finement. There a scene which threatened much tragedy gene. 
rally ends iu ordinary event. The situation of the mad man 
at the time must. determine the choice of different means of 
arrest. A piece of iron of a semicular form, with a long handle 
attached to it, and adapted by its convexity in the middle for 
its intended purpose, is sometimes found of great service in 
the mastering of asaniacs, by forcing them up to a wall,and 
incapacitating them in that position from using their hands, In 
other cases, when with impunity they can be more nearly ap. 
proached, a piece of cloth thrown over their face, so as to blind 
them, will enable their keepers to secure them without much 
difficulty, By harmless methods of this description, a m 
niac may be sufficiently repressed, without subjecting him to 
the danger of a wound, or tie indignity of a blow. 





For THE WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 





HERRING FISHERY. 
TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 


Observe in the Weekly Entertainer for the 4th, 18th, and 
25th of December last, some extracts from the commis 
sioners’ reports onthe herring fishery, and beg to make a few 
remarks on the disparity which is there represented to exist be 
tween the bounties allowed on the exportation of herring 
and pilchards, which appeag however, to have no foundation. 
Pilchards when caught are placed in salt, in which they lie 
for about 32 days,when they are taken out, and stowed in casks, 
and compressed very close by,a powerful lever for about eight 
_days, by which means a ared of pilchards of fifty gallons 
is made to contain nearly thrice as many fish as a barrel of her- 
rings of S2- gallons, and weighs thrice as much ; it is conse 
quently entitled to a proportionate bounty, to which fact the 
legislature undoubtedly had reference when the several bovn- 
ties were originally granted. About twenty nine years silce 
those interested in the Yarmouth fishery contemplated an equa 
lization of the bounties on herrings and pilchards, in conse- 
quence of an application for an additional bounty ou pilchards, 
but in an explanation with the parties, and reference being 
made to the much Jarger quantity of fish contained ~ ry 
re 
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died of pilchards than in a date of herrings, on which the 
pilchard fishery in a great measure grounded its pretensions, 
the then member for Yarmouth was so candid as to say that he 
was fully satisfied of the jastness of the application, and made 
no opposition to it. The home consumption of pilchards is 
almost confined to the cuunty of Cornwall, and a small part of 
Devon, whereas herrings are in general use throughout the 
united kingdom, whence considerable advantages arise to the 
latter. There is also a tonnage bounty in the deep sea herring 
fishery which affords great encouragement to that breuch, in 
which bounty the pilchard fishery does not at ail seer 8 
Falmouth, March 7, 1816. 





CONVICT ESTABLISHMENTS. 


gree papers have, by order of Parliament, been published 
relative to the Convict Establishments at Portsmouth, 
Sheerness, and Woolwich, from which it is most satisfactorily 
evident, that the state of wrorals and religton of the convicts, 
has become exceedingly ameliorated. This improvement ap- 
pears to be the result of a system of instruction, in which the 
prisoners are classified according to their respective characters. 
These moral classes are under the superintendence of active 
clergymen. The following report will be read with plea- 
sure :— 


“ Report on the State of Morals and Religion among the 
Convicts, confined on Board the Hulks Captivity abd Laurel, 
Dec. 31, 1815. 


“ The admirable plan for fitting up thehulks so as to sepa- 
rate the convicts into classes, and to place them under constan 
inspection, having been lately carried into effect, the advantage 
of itis becoming very apparent; gambling and coining can 
no longer be carried on, and swearing and loose conversation 
are in the ready way of being wholly suppressed, The anxiety 
shewn by the prisoners in geveral to gain the good opinion of 
their ofticers, renders them more easy to be controuled and kept 
in order, and seems fully to justify the policy that has been 
adopted, of holding out the hope of a mitigation of sentence 
to those whose conduct is most satisfactory. A school has 
lately been established on board the Laurel, with the fairest 
prospects of success. That which has existed for the last two 
years on the upper deck of the Captivity, contribu:ed greatly 
to reform the habits and manners of the convicts confined oa 
that deck ; and several of them, who before were scarcely ac- 
quainted 
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quainted with their letters, have been restored to liberty, abje 
both to read and write with correctness ; and, itis presumed 
bave carried back with them more profitable and industrious 
habits than they otherwise would. The laudable practice of 
one of the convicts reading a form of evening prayer to his 
fellow-prisoners (which existed as a regulation in the school 
department for the Jast two years) is now extended to every 
part of each hulk, and general order and decorum are enforced 
and observed. The behaviour of the convicts during the pub. 
lic performance of divineservice continues to be highly praise. 
worthy, attentive, and devout. The number of communicants 
bas rather decreased on board the Captivity, (in consequence 
of several receiving their pardon,) but it has increased on board 
the Laurel; the attendance would be fuller, if care were not 
taken to repel those of doubtful character. The sick in the 
hospital have uniformly expressed themselves grateful for 
the attendance and attentions of their minister, and many of 
them have exhibited great appearance of contrition and peni- 
tence. Upon the whole, the Chaplain feels himself warranted 
in expressing his conviction, that much progress has been made 
during the last yearin reforming the manners and habits of 


the convicts in general. 
WILLIAM TATE, Chaplain.” 
“¢ J. H. Capper, Esq. 





The Lion and the Father. 
[From Lichtenstein’s Travels in Southern Africa.] 


Y OT far from hence the river breaks itself a way through 
the mountains, forming a pass of about three quarters-of 
an hour in length. This is called the Riet River's Gate... The 
road lies along the bank of the river ; the high reeds prevent» 
ing the bed of the river itself from being used as a road. On 
the other side of the river, where again is a large plain, in the 
deeper parts of the river’s bed, but it was strongly impregnated 
with salt; and about the banks the ground was covered witha 
thick rind of natron. Atnotime of the year are these kailen, 
as they are called, wholly destitute of water; but the quantity 
encreases in winter, even without rain, and the water looses its 
salt flavour very much. 

Near one of these pits was the proper habitation of Van 
Dyk. Qn accoun: of the weakness of our borses, he had lent 
us some of his oxen to assist inconveying us on to the next 
place, where we were to stop. While our oxen were grazing 
uwhile, and we suught the shade within the door of his house 
he related tous the following story :— It is now” said he, 
« more, 
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« more than two years since, in the very place where we stand, 
I ventured to take oneof the most daring shots that ever was 
hazerded. My wife was sitting within the house, near the 
door; the children were playing about.her, and L was busied 
without, near the house doing something to a waggon; when 
suddenly, though it was mid-day, an enormous liou appeared, 
catne up, and laid himself quietly down in the shade, upon the 
very threshold of the door. My wife, either frozen with fear, or 
aware of the danger attending any attempt to fly, remained 
motionless in her place, while the children took refuge in my 
lap. The cry they uttered attracted my attention, and I has- 
{ened towards the door; but my astonishment may well be con- 
ceived when I found the entrance to it barred in such a way. 
Although the animal had not seen me, unarmed as I| was, es- 
cape seemed impossible ; yet I glided gently, scarcely knowing 
what [ meant to do, to the side of thehouse upto the window 
of my chamber, where knew my loaded gun was standing. By 
a most happy chance | bad set my gunin the corner close by 
the window, so that I could reach it with my hand; for as you 
may perceive, the opening istoo small to admit of my having 
got in; and, still more fortunately, the door of the room was 
open, so that I could see the whole danger of thescene. ‘The 
lion was beginning to move, perhaps with the intention of mak- 
ing a spring. ‘There was no longer any time to think; I called 
softly to the mother not to be alarmed ; and invoking the name 
of the Lord, fired my piece. The ball passed directly overthe 
hairof my boy’s head, and lodged in the forehead of the lion, 
immediately above his eyes, which shot forth, as it were, sparks 
of fire, and stretched him on the ground, so that he never 
stirred more.” Indeed we all shuddered as we listened to his 
relation. Never, as he himself observed, was a more daring 
attempt hazarded. Had he failed in his aim, mother and 
children were all inevitably lost. Ifthe boy had moved, he 
had been struck ; the least turn in the lion, and the shot had 
not been fatal tohim. Tohave taken an aim at him from 
without would have been impossible, for the shadow of any 
one advancing in the bright sun would have betrayed him; 
while to consummate the whole, the head of the creature was, 
in some sort, protected by the door-post. 


— 





NAVAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


\ HEN we contrast the following fact with the recitals of 

navigators in the last century, and the dreadful mortality 

formerly experienced by convict-transports in making the 

same voyage ; the comparison will shew, in the most satisfac- 

tory as well as the most decided manner, the high degree of 
9 pet 
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perfection to which navigation, and preventive medicine, had 
arrived at the commencement of the niaeteenth century, The 
Glatton a large vessel, about equal in tonnage to a 64 gun ship, 
was purchased by government soon after the peace of Amiens, 
and fitted up with air tubes, and proper openings to secure 
ventilation, in order to convey the criminals under sentence of 
transportation, to Botany-Bay. The convicts consisted of 269 
males, 1$1 females, and 31 women and children. besides. The 
ship sailed from Portsmouth on the 23d September, 1802, and 
passed the same port on the 22dSeptem ber, 1803, in her way to 
the Downs ; having returned by Cape Horn, and circumnavi- 
gated the globe in S64 days, of which she was only 277 at sea} 
The voyage was performed without the occurrence of either fe. 
ver, flux, or scurvy, and without the loss of any lives, except 5 
male and 2 female convicts, who died from long standing disor. 
ders, which had appeared before they left England. Of thecrew, 
who consisted of 176, not asingle man died on the whole voyage, 


—— —— —_ > - = 
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LEVERETS. 
TO THE EDITOR, 


Transmit you a copy of a very singular circumstance, 
which, if you consider worthy a small space in your repo- 
sitory, you will greatly oblige a constant reader by inserting it. 
Some time in the month of October last, a peasant residing 
in a small village in Wiltshire, presented the gamekeeper of the 
place with four leverets, apparently about a fortnight old, and in 
order to preserve them, he put them toa cat, which a few days 
before was deprived of her young, and, tohis great astonishmeit, 
she bred them up, and fostered them with as much caution asshe 
did her kittens. He has one of them in his possession at 
present, which is particularly familiar with the inhabitants of 
the house, and will receive its. food from the hands of any o 
them ; it is so tame that it has frequently leaped into the laps of 
those residing in the house, though astonishingly shy in the 
sight of strangers. 


6 Many 


+ The time occupied in the first circumnavigation of the globe, 
(A. D. 1519, 1522,) by the expedition under Magalbanes, (Magellan,) 
was three years within fourteen days: and the distance sailed, in dit 
ferent directions, during that petiod, amounied, according to the sbips 
reckoning, to 14,100 leagues, 
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Many persons have been gratified with the sight of it, brt 
as goon as they are perceived, it absconds with great precipita= 
tion. ned ian ' 

What rebders it still more remarkable is, that it is alwavs al- 
lowed to ramble about the premises, and a dog and cat are its 
constant companions. 





Acquisitions to Physical Science during the Year 1819. 
ASTRONOMY, 


\ R. Stephen Lee, in a memoir on the dispersive power of 
4VA the atmosphere, and its effect on astronomical observa- 
tions, has observed that stars of different colours must be dif- 
ferently refracted, and that the apparént altitude of the sua 
must vary, according to the colour of the dark glass through 
which it is viewed. It is evident to the naked eye that the 
fixed stars do vary from each other in colour; and this is still 
more apparent by means of optical instruments. The planets 
also differ from each other in the sane respect. Mr. Lee con- 
ceives, from the result of a great number of experiments, that 
the disagreement between the latitude of a place deduced fiom 
observations of cireumpolar stars, and from observations of 
the sun, may be traced io the use of dark glasses. 


ELECTRICITY. 

{tis generally known, that when a pointed metallic body is 
attached to the prime conductor of an clectrical machine, the 
electricity does not accumulate in the conductor, but makes its 
escape from the extremity of the pointed body in a stream of 
light, which is ve ry conspicuous in a darkened room. Profes- 
sor Hildebrandt has determined which of the metals, when 
placed under these circumstances, send off the greatest streams 
of light; and has found the following .to be the order :—anti- 
mony, gold, nick«l, silver, brass, bismuth and copper, tin, zine, 
lion and lead, soft steel, hard steel. 


GALVANIC CLOCK, 


Zamboni, a professor of natural philosophy at Verona, has 
fonstructed # galvanic pile of slips of silvercd paper laid to 
the number of 2000. The unsilvered side of the paper is cos 
‘ered with a layer of black oxide of manganese and honey, 
he pile is then covered extern lly with a coating of shell lac, 
and enclosed ina hollow brass cylinder. Two of these piles 
ure placed at the distance of 4 or 5 inches apart; and between 
them is suspended, on a pivot, a light metallic needle, which, 
OL. 30, 2N belng 
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being attracted alternately by the one pile or the other, moves 
constantly between them like a pendulum. Attempts have 
been made to render this electric pendulum, the moving power 
of aclock or watch; and these attempts have succeeded tog 
certain degree. 

MAGNETISM. 


An important series of magnetical observations, made by 
Colone! Beautoy, with instruments of the greatest nicety, ha 
determined that the diurnal variation of the needle is least jg 
the morping,:and greatest at noon—that the variations ar 
greatest about the months of August and March, and least ig 
January—that, without any assignable cause, there is oftena 
great variation between two successive days—and that a S, W, 
wind seems to increase at once the variation and the unste. 
diness of the needles, These are curious and authenticated 
facts, for which, in the present state of our knowledge, we are 
utterly unable to adduce even a probable by pothesis. 


CHEMISTRY.—FERMENTATION,. 


When sugar is dissolved in water in such quantity as to re 
duce the whole to the consistence of a syrup, it may be mixed 
with yeast, and kept for any length of time without ferment 
tion taking place; but the moment the mixture is sufficiently 
diluted with water, fermentation begins. 


HEAT. 


Dr. Murray, of Edinburgh, has started the following objec 
tion to the Huttonian theory. If a central fire existed in the 
earth, as Hutton supposes, from the very nature of heat tt 
could not remain at the centre, but must diffuse itself equally 
through the whole globe, so that in time the surface of the 
earth would become as hot as the centre. To this it isanswered 
that the heat makes its escape from the earth’s surface. Bat 
we have other proofs against the existence of a central fit, 
which appear quite conclusive ; for the mean temperature ol 
inines is always found to be the same with those of the cou 
try in which the mine is situated. No increase of temperature 
has ever been observed to take place as the mine increases it 
depth, which ought undoubtedly to happen on the suppositiol 
of a central fire,even according tothe reasoning of Mr. Plays 
fair biunsell, the great champion of the Huttonian systea. 


ED 


SAILORS’ MISNOMERS. 
HE ship Eolus is degraded by the sons of Neptt 
alehouse ; the Belliqueux into the belly cooks; the Age 
mmemnon to eggs and bacon; and the Bienfaisant into 


bonny ; heasant, 
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THE WHISPER OF PEACE, 


Extracted —, *¢ The Broken Heart,’’ a Poem, just published, 


by J. SHERRING, Sherborne. 


HEN O what transport fiils Philemon’s breast! 

A rapture too divine to be express’d 
Mount Sinai’s deaf’ning thunder now no more 
Alarms his conscience with its frightful roar; 
The yellow lightning, darting fierce and high, 
Has lost its wonted power to terrify. 
No fear of death alarms his spirit now, 
No trace of sorrow lurks upon his brow. 
The load of guilt which bent his spirits low, 
Falls from its hold, and sinks in depths below. 
The still small voice of love, resounding clear, 
Breaks with extatic sweetness on his ear, 

Serene as when, at close of summer’s day, 

The sportive zephyrs meet, salute, and play. 
Faith, hope, and love, with all the sister train, 
Rise in his softened heart, and keep the rein ; 
Delight illumes his cheek; within h ‘ast 
The dove of peace erects her downy nest: 
The harmonizing passions gently roll, 
And not a wave of grief disturbs his soul : 
A sacred reverence gilds his lucid eye, 
Rais’d to the Heaven of Heavens beyond the sky. 


Thus when through ether howling tempests sweep, 
‘That to its bottom agitate the deep, 
Loud thunders break, the vivid lightning flies, 
W hile ocean throws his white waves to the skies: 
The slender bark o’er mountain billows tost, 
Now flung tremendous down, 1s all but lost, 
Beyond the affrighted mariner’s controul, 
His sinewy arm unnerv’d, aad sunk his soul: 
Amazed he thinks his last each gasp of breath, 
And alawst feels the bitterness of death: 
When, lo! the pitchy cloud at length divides, 
Distant the thunder rolls, the wind subsides; 
With joy is rais’d the grateful eye to Heaven,— 
His bark o’er placid seas, by gentlest breezes driven. 


Extract from “ The Story of Rimim,” by Leigh Hunt. 
OPENING OF THE POEMs 


HE sun is up, and “tis a morn of May 
Round old Ravenna’s clear-shewn towers and bay, 
A morn, the loveliest which the year has seen, 
Last of the spring, yet fresh with all its green ; 
For a warm eve, and gentle rainsat night, 
tave left a sparkling welcome for the light, 


And 
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And there’s a crystal clearness all about 5 

The leaves are sharp, the distant hills look out; 

A balmy briskness comes upon the breeze; 

The smoke goes dancing from the cottage trees 5 

And when you listen, you may hear a corl 

Of bubbling springs about the grassy soils 

And all the scene, in short—sky, earth, and sea, 
Breathes like a bright-eyed face, that laughs out openly. 


ee eee 








Extract from Lord Byron's Siege of Corinth. 
ALP, THE RENEGADO. 


HE tent of Alp was on the shore ; 
‘) he sound was hushed; the prayer was o’er; 

The watch was set, the night-round made, 
All mandates issued and obeyed; 
? Lis but another anxious night, 
His pains to-morrow may requite 
With all revenge and love can pay, 
In guerdon for their long delay. 
Few hours remain, and he hath need 
Of rest, to nerve for many a meed . 
Of slaughter; but within his soul 
The thoughts like troubled waters roll. 
He stood alone among the hust; 
Not his loud fanatie boast 
‘To plant thecrescent o’er the cross, 
Or risk a life with little loss, 
Secure in paradise to be 
By houris lov’d immortally : 
Nor bis, what burning patrvots feel, 
The stern exaltedness of zeal, 
Profuse of blood, untired in toil, 
When battling on the parent soil. 
He stood alone—a renegade 
Against the country he betray’d ; 
He stood alone amidst his band, 
Without a trusted heart or hand; 
They followed him, for he was brave, 
And great the spoil he got and gave; 
They crouched to him, for he had skill 
‘To warp and wield the vulgar will. 








FUGITIVE. 


B* the moon’s solemn light, as I passed by the graves 

Where the cypress, alas! so expressively waves, 

] heard the low how! of a watch dog, ’twas nigh, 

And so awful, so dismally wild was the cry, 

That I thought ’twas some spirit that mournfully sigh’d, 

And I looked where a shadowy spectre should glide. 

Oh! I thought, at that moment, on death’s tranquil sleep, 

When the wicked cease troubling—the mournful to weep 5 

And I thought on the sorrows vf life, and its pride, 

"Till I envied those round who already haddied. 

Ah happy! thrice happy! (1 cried with a tear) 
“e, who rest from thewerld in tranquillity here: 

The anguish of slighted affection is dead, 

And the sting of despaimfrom your busuin has fled. 
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